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YOUNG CHILDREN NEED PROTECTION NOW 


JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 


Neu 


York Times describes the situation this 


1E conservative, non-dramatic 


way: “Millions of children at this moment 
are dying of slow starvation, disease, cold, 
and neglect. They need food, and they 
need all the love and human interest that 
world leaders can spare. Their story 
is one of rickets, stunted growth and de- 
velopment, bone tuberculosis because of 
diet deficiencies, and infant mortality that 
is shockingly on the increase. % 
This is Europe today. It is a sad and 
frightening story. Frightening because 
we know that children cannot grow up 
under conditions of great deprivation and 
have within them the good feelings of 
confidence and trust and security which 
are utter essentials if peace is to be secured. 
Not only are individual human lives at 
stake but the feeling basis on which a 
world will be built. 

Almost equally sad is the story of too 
many young children in our own country. 
Their story is also one of stunted growth 
and development, not because of rickets, 
but because of fears and hostilities, of ag- 
gressive over-certainties, and of withdraw- 


ing under-certainties. Their story is not 


one of food deficiencies but of feeling de- 
ficiencies. The sad fact is that too many 
children are living with people who simply 
do not know how to enjoy them. It is 
not the adults who are at fault—no one 
has ever helped them. 

You can see it in your own home town: 
The father all upset and mad because his 
two-year-old has turned stubborn; the 
mother who must ask her four-year-old 
if it is all right for her to accept an eve- 
ning engagement; the three-year-old who 
cries, “I've lost my mother, I've lost my 
mother,” because his mother is so busy 
running the town that the three-year-old 
can’t catch up to her; the parents who 
want five-year-olds to skip kindergarten 
—their child has had enough play; the 
one-year-olds and two-year-olds turned 
over to exploiting, demanding, older 
sisters: “Larry do this. 
that. 


Come Larry, do 


Larry. Larry. Larry.” 


Friendly people. People who want chil- 
dren. But who don’t know how to cope 
with them once they have them. 

You can see it almost everywhere you 
go: Children misunderstood, children un- 
der-enjoyed, children blocked. 


The por- 
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ter on the train to the five-year-old: “Take 
your finger out of your mouth. What are 
you, a little baby?” The dining car 
steward to the three-year-old: ““You had 
better clean up your plate. I'll call the 
conductor if you don’t. You know what 
he does to little girls who don’t clean their 
plates.” The woman with her five-year- 
old on the train: ““Now I suppose you are 
going to want water and more water. 
Well, you just sit down and stay sat.” 
The woman in the parked car: “Get your 
hands off that wheel and keep them off or 
I'll slap you so hard... .” The woman 
with the baby: “Shut up, I say. Shut up. 
Shut up.” 

Nice people do it. Well-meaning people 
do it. People do it with the very best 
of intentions. 

Children defeat too many of us. They 
make us feel frustrated, angry, inadequate. 
The result: We use fear, we use force, we 
use dogged persistence—and we still don’t 
win. We lose all the fun of having chil- 
dren. We lose the fun of seeing them 
grow, for the more they grow the more 
threatened we are. 

None of this is new, but it is particu- 
larly dangerous now. Conditions of liv- 
ing are such that you have to be more 
skilled than ever to live with children and 
to meet their needs. The housing short- 
age throws people in on each other; urban 
living and apartment house living deprive 
children of space and freedom. You have 
to be skilled to know how to help children 
And these 
are times when large numbers of mothers 
are working and will continue to work. 
It takes insight and time and ability to 


grow under these conditions. 


plan a good program for children under 
these conditions; too few mothers have 
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been prepared to meet this challenge. 

And there is worry in the air: Anxiety 
about the high cost of living and a possible 
depression, fear of a war, fear of a world 
ending, fear of the horrible unknown. 
All this is dangerous, for these tensions 
can so easily find an outlet in more nag- 
ging of children, more over-control. Ad- 
ults can even believe, without knowing 
why they do, that the nagging is right for 
children. It somehow makes the adult 
feel better; it must be good for the child! 

Along with these worries has come con- 
formity. There is rigidity in the air, a 
searching for authority, a longing for 
something that is right and that stays put, 
something you can count on. And again 
it is easy for children to be the scapegoats. 
We will bring them up right and that will 
save the world. But the difficulty is that 
“right” may be right and comforting for 
the adult but not at all what the child 
needs. 

In this situation a good school could be 
a child’s haven, his world, the chance for 
him to find himself and settle at his level, 
free from pressures, a place where he could 
be comfortable. But the chances of chil- 
dren finding this kind of haven become 
slimmer by the day. For the one certain 
result of our high birth rate is that more 
children will start school in larger groups, 
in with the mass, lost in the crowd. Un- 
less planning is done quickly to find good 
play and work rooms for fives and sixes 
and sevens outside our regular school 
buildings, there is the real chance that 
starting to school will solve no problems 
and create many. 

We have long believed that nursery 
schools were the answer. They are, in 
large part. But even they come too late. 
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By three too many children are already 
unsure, hostile, aggressive, clinging. And 
too many parents have already established 
patterns of behavior in relation to their 
children which will take long and skilled 
undoing. Today we need a bold extension 
of educational concern downward—down- 
ward to the nursery school and downward 
beyond the nursery school, downward to 
birth and before. If we are to grow chil- 
dren who will have inside of them the 
good feelings that come when needs are 
met, the good feelings on which a peace- 
ful and generous and cooperative world 
can be built, young children today need 
protection from birth. 

We must see, for example, that it is 
not fair to parents and not fair to children 
to expect adults to take on, under today’s 
difficult conditions, the job of raising chil- 
dren unaided and unprepared. Every boy 
and girl, throughout high school and col- 
lege, must have some continuous strand of 
experiences which will make him ready to 
understand the children he will live with. 

We must see, for example, that every 
school—no matter how small—adds to its 
staff at least one person, just one, whose 
concern will be all children under six: 
A person available for group meetings, for 
individual talks with parents, for inter- 
pretation, for reassurance; a person who 
can write simple materials, a person who 
can use the local press and radio to build 
understanding, a person to whom the 
parent of the young child can turn for 
friendly help. School starting age is too 
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late, be that age three or six. It is the 
young child and his parents who want and 
need help now. 

These two things can be done inexpen- 
sively. But to them as our start we must 
quickly add the more expensive services 
directly to young children. We must 
recognize that nursery schools still touch 
only a sprinkling of young children and 
their families. We must recognize that, 
the country over, we have closed our child- 
care centers and thrown the working 
mother and her child to the wolves. We 
must recognize that we are letting poorly 
staffed, ill-equipped, badly managed, pri- 
vate-for-profit, so-called “nursery schools” 
mushroom because no one in authority 
cares about the child under six. Practi- 
cally speaking, we start almost from 
scratch. The child of three and four has 
nothing. He needs every thing: half- 
day groups, full-day groups, “guidance” 
groups for occasional attendance, long- 
day groups. Perhaps again the inexpen- 
sive start lies in getting a person, just 
one, in every State department of educa- 
tion—a person who is the young child’s 
friend—a person in authority who will 
fight for these services, and who will be 
concerned also with standards and with 
supervision. 

Today our established pattern is to let 
problems get a foothold for six years too 
long. Not only is individual happiness 
and efficiency at stake, but the better 
world that it is in our power to build. 








WASTED IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 


BY 


DOROTHY T. HAYES 





This is a letter from a mother to her daughter in college. Mrs. Hayes is Director of Early 
Childhood Education in the School of Education at Syracuse University. 





Dear Pegs: 

So your friends are questioning your 
choice of profession? They cannot un- 
derstand why you want to teach young 
children? And you say that some of 
your college instructors are discussing the 
advantages of other fields and have even 
asked you why you are planning “to waste 
your efforts” in the elementary school? 
You say they tell you about the typically 
low salaries of elementary-school teachers 
and the lack of professional advancement; 
and that some suggest that if you really 
want to teach, why not choose the high 
school or college level? But you do not 
tell me how you feel about it. I suspect 
that at times you are beginning to question 
your own decision. Possibly you may 
think you were influenced by my interest 
in the field and my recognition that we 
need our best teachers in early childhood 
education. 

I hope you won’t be afraid to take the 
issues out and look at them squarely and 
detached from sentimentality. And I 
hope you will not be afraid to change 
your plans if you discover that you do not 
have the enthusiasm and interest for 
working with young children that you 
thought you had. I will tell you frankly 
how I feel, also, but you must not think 
that I am doing so in an effort to try to 
persuade you to continue your prepara- 
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tion for teaching if for any reason you de- 
cide you are more interested in something 
else. 

We desperately need teachers for pre- 
school and primary groups. Our kinder- 
gartens and first three grades are badly 
overcrowded and in some cases being 
taught by teachers who have had no spe- 
cial training for working understandingly 
with young children. But more than 
needing teachers, we need teachers who 
have the qualifications you seem to have. 
You have shown for so many years that 
you really enjoy children. Do you know 
that many times I have been unable to tell 
whether you or the children were having 
the most fun when you are together? 
Your face fairly glows when you are dis- 
cussing some child. I have been particu- 
larly interested that you constantly seek 
new attacks for discovering “the why” 
behind a child’s reactions and possible ways 
of helping that child help himself. I 
love to hear you say that you believe in 
children and that you feel a carefully 
planned environment is every child’s birth- 
right. 

Your instructors are right in noting 
that you are a good student and that you 
have pronounced interests in science and 
the scientific approach. Your mother 
agrees with them, and your ability to win 
scholarships and pass examinations has 
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proved it. 


But I have been glad to hear 
you say on numerous occasions that a good 
teacher needs more than subject-matter 
content; that she needs to be seeking con- 
stantly to know children and to know 
them as individuals. A student like you, 
with interest and training in the scien- 
tific approach, can find challenges in 
teaching young children. Further, you 
have the equipment to work out better 
and better ways of bringing learning ex- 
periences to them—learning experiences 
that will really contribute to the child’s 
continuous development. 

Those of us who are especially con- 
cerned about children believe that the kind 
of teacher a child has during his first 
years in school may markedly affect that 
child’s whole adjustment to life. We be- 
lieve that if the teacher is one who is con- 
stantly seeking to understand individual 
children, she can work with a child’s 
parents to help that child develop a con- 
cept of himself as a worthwhile and im- 
portant individual and learn to live with 
I, for 
one, believe these are the most important 
objectives of education; and that all we 
do for children in trying to “teach” them 
must be weighed in terms of whether or 
not they help the child gain respect for 
himself and others. 


respect and concern for others. 


Sometimes teachers 
are so concerned about teaching children 
to “read” or “spell” or “do arithmetic” 
that, in both the classroom atmosphere and 
in the reporting to parents on the child’s 
progress, they fail to be concerned about 
how all of this is affecting the child! 

And now the “war babies” are coming 
to school! I am concerned about them; 
they must be helped to gain a sense of 


security and self-confidence. Many of 
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them have already had far too much 
change and uncertainty in their young 
lives. They especially need teachers in 
the early years of school who will give 
them time to find themselves, time to ex- 
periment, time to try out their interests. 
They need opportunities to develop crea- 
tively; they need teachers who are vitally 
concerned that their natural creativity 
not be blocked. They need teachers who 
know beyond a doubt that “the whole 
child comes to school,” with all the prob- 
lems of his home, family, and neighbor- 
hood tangled up in his thinking and his 
own personal and highly individual ap- 
proach to school life. They need teachers 
who are using every means possible to help 
children get their bearings in the world 
as they are likely to find it. They need 
teachers whose whole philosophy of teach- 
ing is one of living with children in a 
continuous growth process, teachers who 
can accept each child for the individual 
that he is and can see their job as helping 
him grow—intellectually, yes, but emo- 
tionally and socially, as well—just as far 
as he is able to grow! 

That’s a large order, I know. It re- 
quires not only love and acceptance of all 
children (not just a few “cute” or con- 
forming ones), but specific insights into 
child development that come with train- 
ing and a chance to work with children. 
No, it requires more than specific in- 
sights into “child” development; I am sure 
it requires insights into “human develop- 
ment.” The teacher that we need is the 
teacher who has insights into her own de- 
velopment, who can accept herself, and 
for whom working with young children 
is a full and satisfying experience. 

I honestly believe that you love children 
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and have insights into human develop- 
ment. You have such broad interests; 
you will have to decide whether working 
with children is likely to continue to be 
satisfying to you personally. 

You speak about your music. Your 
love for music and your ability and train- 
ing in that field will also be a distinct ad- 
Remember the time 
we had that big (too big) birthday party 
for Dick? The children were so keyed 


up, and I was regretting the fact that 


vantage in teaching. 


I had put children in such a stimulating 
situation. Remember how relaxed many 
of the children became when you sat 
down and played the piano and later your 
flute? Many teachers have discovered 
that music helps children relax; and we 
all know that happy, relaxed children 
“are ripe for learning.” 

In the matter of salaries for elementary- 


school teachers there is something hopeful 





to be said, also. Teachers’ salaries are 
being raised all over the country, and in 
the double 


schedules for elementary teachers and sec- 
ondary-school teachers have been perma- 


many communities salary 


nently abandoned. No community will 
probably ever pay a teacher all she is 
worth, but we are certainly making strides 
in that direction. 

Anyone who reads this letter will say 
that I have done my best to indoctrinate 
you. It is hard for me to remain ob- 
jective, because I realize you are a “‘natu- 
ral” for teaching and because I know what 
teachers like you and young women and 
men like you would mean to the children 
and parents of this country. Your de- 
cision is an important one for the war 
babies and the thousands of now unborn 


children whom you may someday teach! 


Love to you, my dear, 
Mother 


CHILDREN IN A CITY WORLD 


“Children in a City World” will be 
the keynote of a one-day Institute with 
Round Tables which is being sponsored 
by the Play Schools Association at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York City, 
Tuesday, February 17, according to an 
announcement by Mrs. Adele S. Mossler, 
director of the Association. 

Centering on the school-age child in 
his out-of-school hours, the meeting is 
being planned particularly for parents, 
professional workers and for _public- 
minded citizens who are carrying responsi- 
bilities in agencies working with children. 
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The conference focus will be on the social 
factors which are influencing and con- 
ditioning children in metropolitan areas 
and how community forces can further 
mobilize their efforts to meet their com- 
mon problems. 

Representatives of 16 agencies work- 
ing with children of the 5 to 13 age group 
assisted the Play Schools Association in 
planning the institute. 

Attendance will be limited to 700. For 
information write to the Play Schools 
Association, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 














WHAT IS GOOD EDUCATION FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN? 





“Good Education for Young Children” is the title of a joint publication of the New York 
State Association for Childhood Education and the New York State Association for Nursery 


Education. 
in 1947. 


First published in 1946, the supply was soon exhausted, and a revision was prepared 
The material in this article was condensed from the revised edition. 


The contributors 


to the publication were Roma Gans, Helen Garrett, Cornelia Goldsmith, Dorothea Krivicich, 
and Kate V. Wofford. Cornelia Goldsmith prepared the section from which these excerpts are 


taken. 


The complete bulletin may be obtained from the New York State Council for Early 


Childhood Education, Box 98, Queens College, Flushing, New York—single copies 60 cents; 


orders of 10 or more at a lower rate. 





OW can we recognize good educa- 
tion for young children? Six cri- 
teria follow: 


Children Need to Be Themselves 


Every child must be really liked, un- 
derstood, and accepted at each and every 
stage of his development by each and 
every adult with whom he comes in con- 
tact, but particularly by his parents and 
teachers. He must be accepted and re- 
spected for what he is, not for what he 
might be if he were some one else, who 
would be better controlled, better man- 
nered, better inten- 

On- 
ly so it is possible for him to feel that 
he belongs. Only so will he feel wanted, 
appreciated, and understood for himself. 
Only so will he cooperate in meeting 
higher standards as he grows older. To 
hasten or force growth beyond the ability 
or capacity of any child invariably pro- 
duces a weakened and veneered child 
deprived of his right to his own sturdy, 
happy development. 


informed, better 
tioned, and better able to comply. 


Urging children to 
meet higher and higher standards, to skip 
a grade, to learn to read and write at an 


earlier age, may bring us credit, but it 
may defeat our children. 


Children Need to Live Satisfactorily 
With Each Other 


To learn to live happily with one’s 
peers is probably more challenging, more 
difficult, and more important than any 
other single factor in sound nursery or 
kindergarten education. The composi- 

therefore, be 
given careful consideration. The chil- 
dren should have the opportunity of 
getting acquainted with each other grad- 
ually. 


tion of a group should, 


Urging and herding children into 
groups is no guarantee of satisfactory 
group living. Over-crowding, over-reg- 
imentation, and too much teacher dom- 
ination are harmful to good relationships 
between children. Nor can they exist 


where arbitrary standards or achieve- 
ment are imposed beyond the reach of 
the children, accentuating competitive 


Good 


learn at 


rather than cooperative living. 
education allows children to 
their own pace, through their own mis- 
takes as well as through their own and 


each other’s successes. 


‘ 
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Opportunities to Use Materials Freely 
and Constructively 

Enough materials and equipment of 
the right sort are of primary importance, 
since young children learn by their first- 
hand experiences in the actual use of 
muscles, rather 
They 


are most profitably occupied when they 


their senses and their 


than by reasoning or theorizing. 


have enough things to use and play with, 
suited to each stage of their growth. 
To use materials freely and construct- 
ively requires ample, well-arranged space. 
With adequate space and proper mater- 
will be able to 


He will have the necessary op- 


ials every child move 
freely. 
portunities to run and jump, to swing 
and slide, to climb and hang, to lift and 


He will be able to build 


on the floor with blocks, to paint and 


push and pull. 


draw, hammer and saw, to use clay, 
sand, and water. He will have good 
books to look at by himself as well as 
stories, music, singing and rhythms to 


He will be al- 


lowed to investigate and explore and ex- 


enjoy with his friends. 


periment with the things about him in 
order to become familiar with his en- 


vironment. 


A Well-planned Yet Flexible Program 


Depending on the length of the total 
daily program, time should be divided 
between indoor and outdoor activity. 

For children who stay all day, a nu- 
tritious, well-balanced, well-prepared and 
attractive hot noonday meal should be 
The children should be 


fortably seated in an attractive, quiet 


served. com- 


room, in a pleasant, relaxed atmosphere. 
Portions should be served in proportion 





to each child’s individual appetite, with 
“seconds” available to those who wish 
them. Adults should sit with the chil- 
dren to help make the mealtime a friend- 
ly social experience. Mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon snacks should be served 
to all children in attendance. 

To avoid fatigue, regular rest periods 
should be provided at planned intervals, 
depending on the age of the children and 
the length of the day. Each child 
should have the chance to rest on his 
individual bed or cot on which he can 
stretch out full length, shoes removed, 
covered blanket. 
The room should be darkened, quiet, and 


well-aired. 


with a clean warm 


A health program, supervised by a 
physician and nurse, includes a daily 
health inspection, thorough physical ex- 
amination of child every six 
months, a record of each child’s full im- 
munization and health history, a well- 
equipped first-aid kit on the premises, 


every 


and a careful plan for emergency care 
of any child who may become ill. 
Teachers should be alert to any symp- 
toms of fatigue or illness during the 


course of the day. 


Healthy, Alert, Happy Teachers 


Children need to live under the sup- 
ervision of healthy, alert, happy teachers 
who understand the language of child 
behavior. These teachers, warm, well- 
balanced and intelligent people, must be 
well trained in early childhood educa- 
tion and know thoroughly the growth 
patterns and developmental process of 
It is 
of equal importance that they really 
want to live with children and enjoy 


young children at each age level. 


(Continued on page 10) 

















A TEACHER SPEAKS 


BY 


MILDRED FITE WOODWARD 





So much has been written in recent months about breakdown in teacher morale, and the 
sordid factors have been so emphasized in discussions of the teacher shortage, that it is refreshing 
to have an elementary school teacher speak out so simply and sincerely as does the writer of this 


short statement. 


Mrs. Woodward is a teacher in the elementary schools of Nashville, Tennessee, 


on leave of absence for graduate study, 1947-48. 





I HAVE long believed that every child, 
so far as possible, should have an equal 
opportunity to develop his interests and 
his capabilities, that he should be re- 
spected as a person, that his school edu- 
cation should not consist simply of facts 
to memorize, that he should be encour- 
aged to think and to reason, that his 
physical needs should be met, and that 
he should be happy in school. I am re- 
solved that, when I return to teaching, 
my classroom shall more nearly approach 
these ideas. I think that many teachers, 
and I among them, realize the desirability 
of having schools that differ from the 
same old three R’s and nothing else, but 
habit and lethargy hold them back from 
making the changes they ought to make. 

I have been much impressed in my 
graduate study by the concept of the 
school and the community as parts of an 
interrelated whole. Of course I have 
known that the home and the school 
should work together for the welfare of 
each individual child, but somehow I had 
not considered the two as parts of the 
same educative process. 

One of the chief benefits I have de- 
rived from my recent studies is that I 
have developed a more critical attitude 
toward the institutions in our culture in 


their educative and other effects. I am 
more inclined to examine different points 
of view before accepting any one idea for 


myself. 


How Can I Use What I Have Learned? 


I think that I shall be able in my 
schoolroom practice to apply the con- 
cept of respect for each child’s person- 
ality to a greater extent than I have 
heretofore. Semewhere in one of our 
courses it was said that a person’s per- 
sonality is not being respected in so far 
as he is not allowed to share to the limit 
of his ability in the decisions that con- 
cern him. Schools: in general have al- 
ways been more or less inclined to hand 
down courses of study and rules with ao 
regard for the wishes and interests of 
the students. This is undemocratic. By 
planning together, and necessarily by 
compromise, we should be able to arrive 
at plans of action which can be agreed 
upon by all. Of course this process is 
much longer than a simple assignment 
of tasks, but the the 
planning together can and should be a 
valuable 


at same time 


educative experience in co- 
operation and in respecting the rights 
of others. The teacher should stand in 


the place of an “expert” to guide and 
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advise, but not dictate. It will be neces- 
sary to take care that an artificial situ- 
ation is not created, one in which the 
children sort of 
game, but know that the teacher will 
make the final decision. 


plan together as a 


Almost anyone will admit that the 
school must impart certain skills, and it 
is the business of the teacher to get the 
children to be interested in acquiring 
those skills. One of the 
teacher’s ability should be her success 
in leading the children to want to do 


criteria of a 


the things that the school and the com- 
munity feel are desirable. There is a 
nice balance to be maintained here be- 
tween guiding and planning with the 
children and dictating to them. It will 
be necessary to take into consideration 
the limit of the children’s abilities by 
recognizing that they are immature. 

I believe that my schoolroom will be 
a better and happier and more demo- 
cratic environment for the children, and 
for their teacher too, because of the 
application of this idea. 


GOOD EDUCATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 8) 


them, that they have sympathy and re- 
sponsiveness as well as a deep sense of 
responsibility and loyalty, and an aware- 
Highly 
kindergarten 


ness of individual differences. 
skilled 
teaching is both a science and an art. 


The 


the key people in making it possible for 


nursery-school or 


teachers, with the parents, are 
schools to meet their purpose in helping 
every child to learn satisfactorily, hap- 
pily, and well. From the very begin- 
ning teachers will need the help and in- 
terest of every parent. Education for 
young children can be good only when 
parents and teachers work together with 
mutual trust and understanding, for the 
child’s benefit. 

All Children Need to Play 


It is inconceivable, in our presentday 


world in which 


culture, to visualize a 
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adults would be deprived of opportun- 
ities to work. It is just as inconceivable 
and devastating to think of children be- 
ing deprived of their opportunity and 
right to play. Through play they 
learn, they orient themselves to their 
immediate world, they practice the man- 
ifold parts they see played by others in 
their theater of life, they try out the 
infinitely varied ideas that come to them, 
testing their validity and the possibili- 
Play 
springs from a deep well within a child’s 
nature. 


ties for extending their horizons. 


A child who cannot play is 
unnatural, repressed, or ill. Play stim- 
ulates the imagination, creates oppor- 
tunities for group contacts, is essential 
vital child life. 
rich and real opportunity for learning! 


to vivid, Play is a 


There is none better. 























A WELL-ROUNDED PROGRAM OF LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 





Enriched programs for children and youth are reflected in some of the transformed city 


school reports. 
schools of San Diego, California. 


A notable example is Superintendent Will C. Crawford’s 1947 report on the 
From the attractive boy and girl cover to the last of the 


sixty or more pictures that adorn a 40-page brochure one gets a look into modern school pro- 


vision that is reassuring, to say the least. 


The excerpts given here are only a few selected from 
many items in a program that reaches from early childhood to adults. 


These have been selected 


because they are chiefly those that have to do with children. 





ASIC learning skills which constitute 
the essential elements of a good edu- 
cation are given special emphasis through- 
out the entire curriculum of the San Diego 
City Schools. A visit to the schools will 
reveal that the 3R’s, so-called, are taught 
to all pupils within the limits placed by 
human variation. The methods, of course, 
are not identical with those used by the 
teachers of yesterday. The problems of 
the schools are not comparable with those 
of the “good old days” any more than are 
today’s problems of transportation, com- 
munication or the distribution of com- 
modities comparable with those of a gener- 
ation or two ago. 

The principles underlying education are 
the same, however. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are basic to all sound schooling 
and are stressed in the modern school pro- 
gram. 
the 
Only last spring, copies of old ex- 
aminations given 101 years ago were ad- 
ministered to several thousand ninth grade 
pupils throughout the nation. 1947’s 
boys and girls averaged 4% higher in spell- 
ing and 23% higher in mathematics! 


Numerous surveys substantiate 


point. 


But 3R’s Not Enough 
The 3R’s are not enough. They are 


a means to an end and not an end in 


themselves. Children growing up in this 
modern and complex world need to learn 
many more skills and concepts than did 
their grandparents. The modern school 
curriculum has become more and more a 
succession of real life experiences aimed at 
developing an awareness of society and its 
problems, occupational fitness, civic com- 
petence, and a balanced personality. 

Many people know their fundamentals 
—they can read, write, and figure. But 
what they often lack is an understanding 
beyond the 3R’s—understanding of people, 
understanding of differences, understand- 
ing of the democratic process, and under- 
standing of human and spiritual values. 

The schools today have a tremendous 
job to do and there just aren’t enough 
minutes in the school day to teach all that 
should be taught. But the schools will 
continue to do all in their power to en- 
rich the curriculum to meet the chal- 
lenge of each succeeding generation. 


For Home Responsibilities 


The home economics program of our 
junior and senior high schools is no longer 
limited to classes in sewing and cooking. 
Modern food classes are taught on a meal 
basis, and girls receive instruction in the 
following fields as well: Care and guidance 
of children; family problems; community 
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relationships; time and money manage- 
ment; housing problems; health and nu- 


trition; social hygiene. 


Accent on Social Living 


One important aim of the public schools 
is to help pupils become well adjusted so- 
cially. Too often the lives of children 
and youth are made miserable because they 
are painfully shy and awkward in social 
groups. Others often experience embar- 
rassment and humiliation because they are 
not skilled in social graces and don’t know 
the proper things to do at the proper time. 

The schools, therefore, make every ef- 
fort to teach good manners and acceptable 
social conduct. This is done formally in 
special classes in personal problems and in 
after-school etiquette clubs. But the in- 
formal approach embraces more pupils. 
This is done by planning and supervising 
class parties, teas, dances and other social 
events, both during and after school hours. 

The pupils not only receive opportu- 
nities for the development of social poise 
and leadership, but they have fun and find 


an outlet for proper leisure time activities. 


The Fine Arts 


Supervisors and teachers of the San 
Diego City Schools attempt to discover, 
encourage and develop in every pupil an 
interest in, and appreciation of, the fine 
arts. 

Children love to sing and are given am- 
ple opportunity to do so. They memorize 
and sing folk songs, patriotic songs, senti- 
mental songs, Christmas carols and worthy 


ballads. 


in all junior and senior high schools, classes 


There are active choral groups 
in the history and appreciation of music, 
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as well as more technical instruction in 
music fundamentals and harmony. 

There are bands and orchestras in 11 
junior and senior high schools, and several 
elementary schools maintain instrumental 
groups. Last year class piano instruction 
was offered to 377 pupils in 27 elementary 
schools. 

Self-expression in art, public speaking 
and drama is also encouraged in all grades 
from the first through the twelfth. 


Learning to Govern Themselves 


Thinking citizens everywhere agree that 
a free, democratic nation cannot survive 
without a good educational program that 
develops in boys and girls of all ages the 
techniques, understandings, and habits of 
democratic action. Through the very life 
of the school and its classrooms, children 
acquire an appreciation of such basic fac- 
tors of the democratic process as represen- 
tative government, free speech, freedom 
of choice, and responsibility to the group. 

The best way for the child to form an 
appetite for democratic action is to have 
a chance to work at improving the quality 
of living in his classroom and in his school. 
The San Diego City Schools make every 
effort in the elementary grades to provide 
activities that lead to an understanding of 
The scope is 
gradually increased as the child gains in 
maturity and his ability to handle more 


the democratic process. 


complex forms of democratic action. 


Pupils Visit the Community 


The learning activities of the school 
should never be thought of as confined 
within the school buildings themselves. 
The modern school has pushed out its 
Children should know 


walls, so to speak. 





























the community in which they live and the 
only way to know the community is to 
study it first hand. 

The school must assume leadership in 
working with other community agencies. 
It must learn what they are doing, must 
use their services to broaden its own pro- 
gram, and should help them make their 
best contribution to the community. 
When a school works with other agencies, 
pupils gain an interest in their studies. 
They develop social understanding; they 
find a reason for knowing how to read 
and spell and write and use numbers. 
They have an opportunity to solve real 
problems by applying the information 
they have learned. 


Actually seeing and “feeling” first hand 
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ships and trains, factories and dairies, the 
workings of a community, make an im- 
pression upon pupils that the finest text- 
books, alone, could never make. Com- 
munity visits help to make books more in- 
teresting and help to build understandings 
that might otherwise take years to develop. 

After such visits pupils at home and at 
school talk about their experiences and 
out of their new found interest and 
knowledge there often develops a real en- 
thusiasm for further study and research. 
Furthermore, children often make models 
in school of the things they have seen on 
community visits. 

The old fashioned concept of the school 
as an ivory tower set apart from the com- 
munity in which it existed is gone forever. 












THE SCHOOL AND THE MALADJUSTED CHILD 


MAURICE NEWBURGER 





Failure of the child and the school to “ become adjusted to each other ” 


school and bureau psychologists rightly regard as highly important. Dr. 


is a problem many 


Newburger, who is 


Executive Psychologist with the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research at Columbus, here 


reports the results of a study made of a large number of children over a considerable period 


in connection with the work of his organization. 


The findings throw considerable light on 


what schools do and might do in meeting the needs of individual children. 





N their efforts to understand the basis 
for behavior and emotional problems 

in children, psychologists find evidence 
that the problems are sometimes related 
to the failure of the child and the school 


The 


frequency with which this faulty rela- 


to become adjusted to each other. 


tionship occurs indicates the need for 
the closer examination of the problem. 
There are a large number of agencies 
which attempt to attack the problem of 
the maladjusted child and among them 
is the State Bureau of Juvenile Research 
of Ohio. 
psychological examinations to about 2,- 
§00 different children. More than 500 
of them are given extensive examinations 


Each year this agency provides 


during a period of residence at the cen- 
Most of 


the others are seen in three branch offices. 


tral institution of the Bureau. 


These are located in rural areas of the 
state. 

During the 10-year period beginning 
in 1934, there were 5,689 children stud- 
ied while in residence at the Bureau. Of 
these, 4,482 were referred or committed 
by courts and 62 referred by schools. It 
is significant that while most of these 
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children were referred by courts because 
they presented serious behavior problems, 
more than 36 per cent of them were 
found to be in need of some special ed- 
ucational attention. These findings are 
Fenton, in 
a study of the Whittier State School in 


not peculiar to the Bureau. 


California, found that 47.5 per cent of 
the boys there were retarded in their 
The Gluecks found 
that 84.5 per cent of 935 delinquent boys 


academic progress. 


were retarded one or more years in school. 
Louttit concludes that one of the gen- 
eral characteristics of delinquent chil- 
dren is that their school achievement and 
grade placement both show retardation. 
These findings illustrate the fact that be- 
havior and emotional problems in chil- 
dren are highly correlated to maladjust- 
ment in school. 

There were 1,724 children examined 
in the Bowling Green Branch Clinic of 
the Bureau between June 1942 and De- 
cember 1946. As in the central insti- 
tution, they were referred by a variety 
A breakdown of the refer- 
rals to the Bowling Green Clinic by 
agencies is shown in Table 1. 


of agencies. 














TABLE 1 
Source OF REFERRAL 
No.of % of 
Cases Cases 
State institutions and agencies .. 61 3.5 
County institutions and agencies 408 23.7 
Courts . ; 263 15.3 
Other county 
agencies 145 8.4 
Private welfare agencies 6% 41 2.4 
Health departments ... 150 8.7 
Schools .. 864 50.1 
Parents, relatives, and others 200 11.5 


The children who were examined for 
the schools presented, for the most part, 
educational or behavior problems, or a 
combination of both. The reasons for 
which these children were referred and 
their frequency are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
REASONS FOR REFERRAL OF 864 CHILDREN 
BY SCHOOLS 


No.of % of 

Cases Cases 
Poor achievement 205 23.7 
School or grade placement , 143 16.6 
Poor achievement and behavior 

problem . ~# 115 13.3 
Behavior problem . 81 9.4 
Release from school 76 8.8 
Speech defects “a «vee 8.3 
[mmaturity ' 49 5.7 
Poor achievement and emotional or 

personality problems . a 27 3.1 
Emotional or personality problems 26 3.0 
Educational or vocational guidance 18 2.1 
Home instruction ....... pee * Oe 1.5 
Poor achievement, and undesirable 

behavior and physical handicap 7 8 
Poor achievement and physical handi- 

GD .s> 6 7 
Behavior and physical handicap . 6 7 
Physical handicap - A 
Physical complaints without evidence 

of organic basis 4 aS 
Poor achievement and behavior and 

emotional or personality problems 4 5 
Behavior and emotional problems 4 5 
Lack of interest in school . 2 2 
Plan for home or institutional place- 

ment ES RS ee ASP 2 2 


Achievement.—The most fre- 
quently given reason for.referral was that 
of poor achievement. It occurred 205 


Poor 
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involved 
poor achievement in some specific sub- 
ject, such as reading, but in the greatest 
number of cases it 


times. Im some instances it 


involved general 
failure. 

School or Grade Placement.—The sec- 
ond largest group was composed of 143 
children. They were being considered 
for an educational program different 
from the one with which they were be- 
ing provided. This group includes some 
children who were chronologically old 
enough to have entered school but who 
presented some problem which had pre- 
vented Some of the 
children were referred because they were 
being considered for promotion, double 


their admission. 


promotion, retention, or for placement 
in special classes or schools. It also in- 
cludes children who were being consid- 
ered for placement in certain privately 
operated institutions. 

Poor Achievement and Undesirable Be- 
havior.—This group of 115 children in- 
cludes those who were referred because 
of both their unsatisfactory achievement 
and undesirable behavior. The behavior 
of these children disturbed either their 
teacher or fellow students or both. 

Behavior Problems.—There were 81 
children who were referred because they 
presented some form of undesirable overt 
behavior. 

Release from School.—Seventy-six chil- 
dren were being considered for release 
from school. These were mostly older 
children who did not meet the require- 
ments of age or level of achievement for 
a standard age-and-schooling certificate. 
Some of them presented behavior or per- 
sonality problems. In most instances 
the schools favored their release. 
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Speech Defects.—Thirty-five children 
were referred because of speech defects; 
28 others because they presented speech 
defects and were failing to do satisfactory 
school work; 5 others because of speech 
defects, poor achievement, and behavior 
problems; 2 others because of speech de- 
fects and behavior problems; and 2 be- 
cause they displayed speech defects and 
emotional problems. 

Immaturity.—There were 49 children 
who were referred because of immaturity. 
They were generally in the first grade 
where they were unable to make a suit- 
able adjustment and where they some- 
times seriously disturbed their teachers 
and fellow students. All of them were 
over-placed in school. 

Poor Achievement and Emotional or 
Personality Problem.—Twenty - seven 
children were referred because they were 
doing poor school work and because of 
some personality problem. This group 
includes children who were not partic- 
ipating freely in activities with other 
children but not those whose participa- 
tion tended to disrupt the activities of 
others. 

Emotional or Personality Problems.— 
This group is made up of 26 children 
who presented problems similar to those 
in the group immediately above except 
that poor achievement was not given 
as a reason for referral. 

Educational or Vocational Guidance.— 
There were 18 students referred for ed- 
Most 
of them possessed adequate intelligence 
and were in the upper grades in high 
school. A few were attending a univers- 
ity. Most of them were interested in 
obtaining intormation which could be 


ucational or vocational guidance. 
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used in planning for their future train- 
ing. 

Home Instruction.—This group of 13 
children who were unable to attend 
school because of some physical handicap 
or because of limited intelligence or both. 
They were referred in an effort to de- 
termine whether or not they possessed 
adequate intelligence to warrant the pro- 
vision of a publicly paid home teacher. 

Physical Handicap, Poor Achievement 
and Undesirable Behavior—The 
children in this group were physically 
handicapped. They were doing unsatis- 
factory work and they presented behav- 
ior problems. 

Physical Handicap and Poor Achieve- 
ment,—Six children were referred be- 
cause of their physical handicaps and un- 
desirable behavior. 

Physical Handicap. — Four children 
were referred because of some organic 
disability. 

Physical Complaint without Evidence 
of Organic Basis.—There were 4 children 
referred because they complained of some 
form of physical defect or illness. Med- 
ical examinations had failed to reveal a 
physical These children were 
generally thought to be presenting their 
symptoms in an effort to escape from 
some situation which was unpleasant to 
them. 


seven 


cause. 


Poor Achievement and Behavior and 
Personality or Emotional Problem.—The 
reasons for referral of four children in- 
cluded poor achievement and behavior 
and personality or emotional problems. 

Behavior or Personality or Emotional 
Problems.—Four children were referred 
because they displayed undesirable be- 








havior and symptoms of an emotional 
disturbance or unusual personality. 

Behavior or Personality or Emotional 
Problems.—Four children were referred 
because they displayed undesirable be- 
havior and symptoms of an emotional 
disturbance or unusual personality. 

Lack of Interest in School_—Two chil- 
dren were referred because they displayed 
inadequate interest in school. One of 
them was also assumed to be daydream- 
ing excessively. 

Plan for Home or Institutional Place- 
ment.—One of the two children in this 
group was referred because the school 
believed he was in need of placement in 
an institution for mentally retarded chil- 
dren. The other was thought to be in 
need of a home other than the one in 
which he was living. 

Analysis of the history or information 
sheet, a conference with the teacher, or 
the examination of the children fre- 
quently showed that the reasons given 
The 
school might refer a child because of 
poor achievement but the history or 
teacher might reveal that he presented 
a behavior or personality problem as well. 


for referral were not the only ones. 


Usually a Symptom 


It is interesting to note that upon ex- 
amination of the children it was gen- 
erally found that the reason for referral 
was a symptom of the basic problem 
rather than the problem itself. For ex- 
ample, children who were referred be- 
cause of their failure to make adequate 
progress or because of hyperactive behav- 
ior in school were often found to be 
insufficiently mature for the program 
offered them. Sometimes children who 
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were referred because they displayed some 
form of aggressive behavior were found 
to be reacting to their inability to attain 
success in acceptable ways or to failure 
to recognize sufficient purpose in their 
particular studies. These children were 
thought to be seriously retarded intellect- 
ually and, while this was often true, ex- 
amination sometimes that the 
child possessed sufficient intelligence to 
learn school material, but that other 
factors within the child, his home, or 
his school, or some combination of them, 
were responsible for his failure. Physical 
handicaps were sometimes found to be 
a fundamental cause of poor academic 
achievement. 


revealed 


In other instances defec- 
tive personality or inefficiency in study 
habits was found to be the principal 
cause. Sometimes children were found 
to be educational problems largely be- 
cause their homes were unstable or in- 
secure or because their parents or siblings 
were displaying negative attitudes or 
forms of behavior. The school, too, 
was sometimes found to be an important 
factor in the development of an educa- 
tional problem. This seems to be true 
because there is sometimes a discrepancy 
between what the school offers and what 
the child needs. Perhaps one of the 
most important aspects of this problem 
is the too frequent failure of the school 
to recognize the level of maturity of a 
child and to provide him with the train- 
ing which is appropriate for him. 


Intelligence Quotients 
In the course of our studies we have 
made graphs of the 776 children referred 
to the Bowling Green Clinic where level of 
intelligence was determined. A compari- 
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son of such graphs with a similar graph 
prepared from Terman-Merrill data’ illus- 
trates the fact that while the largest num- 
ber occupy positions of less than average 
intelligence in the general population, 
others have average or even superior in- 
telligence. 


Reevaluating the Curriculum 


Some students of education believe 
that there needs to be a reevaluation of 
the curriculum. This seems to be sup- 
ported by the contention of some chil- 
dren and adults that the school program 
sometimes has insufficient value in train- 
ing the child to function efficiently in 
the society within which he must live. 
It appears that subject matter is too 
often offered not because of recognized 
This 


not un- 


value but because of tradition. 


sometimes contributes to the 
common reaction of adolescent boys who 
attempt to solve their problem by tru- 
anting from what is to them an intoler- 
able school situation and then working at 
some activity which is both satisfying 
and which offers useful training to them. 

There are a number of ways in which 
schools have attempted to deal effectively 
with the problem of the maladjusted 
child. The 


child who fails to make adequate progress 


Sometimes they ignore it. 


is simply retained until he learns enough 
he is 


thought to be too large to remain in 


to warrant promotion or until 


the grade. Sometimes the administrator 
argues that 5, 10, or 25 per cent of the 
children fail in school or otherwise pre- 
sent problems and that if the school can 
effectively educate the others, it is ful- 


1 From Terman, Lewis M. and Merrill, Maude 
A., “Measuring Intelligence,” p. 37. 
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Actually, the 
school does not fulfill its responsibility 
by effectively educating a portion of its 
students. Furthermore, the child who 
faces continued failure may be expected 
to become maladjusted. His maladjust- 
ment may be expressed thru overt mis- 
behavior or by disturbances of his per- 


filling its responsibility. 


sonality. The failure of the school to 
understand and treat the child’s problem 
is especially unfortunate since it would 
often not be difficult to learn what it is 
that he needs and to supply him with it. 
Some schools do attempt to deal with the 
problem of school failure. 
method 
Special classes for mentally 
retarded children and those with severe 


In some in- 


stances the chosen involves 


segregation. 


physical handicaps have been developed 
in an effort this. In 
other instances provisions have been made 


to accomplish 
for home instruction. It appears that 
such methods will be necessary as long 
as education is directed at groups rather 
Children who are 
so retarded intellectually that they can- 


than at individuals. 


not profit to a very great extent from 
an academic educational program are 
sometimes able to profit from training 
What 
these children are capable of learning 
may be so far below the level of other 


in social and vocational skills. 


children of their ages that placement in a 
special class is justified. In much the 
some children with 
physical handicaps need to be educated 


same way, severe 


in a special setting. However, there is 
the danger that in segregation, children 
with special problems may be removed 
from the regular classroom so that the 
general program will not be disturbed 
by them, but without any real provision 
being made for meeting their needs. 
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An Additional Danger 


There is an additional danger, even 
when the special class program is an 
adequate one, that some of the children 
within it should not be there. As has 
been indicated above, some children who 
appear to be mentally retarded are not. 
For this reason, and also because the 
.trained psychologist is most highly quali- 
fied to interpret the meaning of an in- 
telligence quotient in view of the total 
situation of the child, it is important 
that no child be placed in a special class 
for the mentally retarded without an 
Further- 
more, some children who appear to be 
physically handicapped are For 
this reason, it is necessary that every 


examination by a psychologist. 
not. 


child who is considered for placement 
in a special class for physically handi- 
capped children be examined by a com- 
petent physician as well. Psychologists 
sometimes see relatively adequate children 
in a special class for the mentally re- 
tarded. They are looked upon, and look 
upon themselves, as mentally retarded. 
Psychologists see other children who pro- 
fess to have physical handicaps when this 
is not true but when the symptoms they 
display represent efforts to escape from 
difficult situations. 


Assignment to Trade Schools 


In some areas trade schools have been 
developed. Some of 
schools 


these are truly 
where children with 
special interests and aptitudes are taught 
trade skills. In others, officials operate 
upon the assumption that a child who 
cannot learn academic material can be 
taught a trade. Because of this some 


children are placed in trade schools pri- 


technical 


marily because they are failures in the 
academic program. This procedure is 
It does 


limited 


undesirable for several reasons. 
that a child with 


capacity for learning academic material 


not follow 


will be more successful in learning non- 
academic skills. In addition, the relega- 
tion of mentally retarded children to the 
trade programs can be expected to have 
the effect of stigmatizing the program 
so that children who have adequate in- 
telligence and who should prepare to 
carry on work in the trades may become 
reluctant to enter them. 

Some educators believe that the prob- 
lem of the slow-learning child can be dealt 
with effectively in many instances by re- 
quiring immature students to remain out 
of school for a year or two beyond the 
usual age of entrance. Others recom- 
mend the establishment of a first grade 
program which provides a division in 
which immature students can be pro- 
vided with activities which are actually 
below the first grade level and which are 
designed to prepare them for later work 
at that level. This would provide mild- 
ly retarded and dull children with oppor- 
tunities for successful growth rather 
than the frustrating experience of early 
and continued failure. 

Some schools have attempted to pro- 
vide an adequate program for children 
having superior intelligence. Some sys- 
tems offer special classes or special schools 
in whose program children are invited 
to participate following psychological 
examinations which reveal the presence 


of a high level of intelligence. 


Need for Training of Teachers 


Undoubtedly most classroom teachers 
strive to stimulate all of the children in 
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their classes. Some of them recognize 
that children need to be given instruction 
which is commensurate with their levels 
and 


function in terms of this. 


and 
Other teach- 
For this 
reason colleges should include, in their 


of intelligence achievement 


ers lack such understanding. 


teacher - training programs, courses of 
study which will help provide teachers 
with an understanding of the nature of 
individuals and the needs of both typical 
and atypical children. 


Emotional Disturbances 


that a 
child may be bright enough to progress 
in school but yet be failing because he 


Some educators understand 


is emotionally disturbed. They also un- 
derstand that continued failure in school 
may result in emotional disturbance. 
Schools sometime provide teachers with 
special opportunities to be most helpful 
to these children. Some visiting teach- 
ers spend not more than a small part of 
their time in the classroom and devote 
a major portion of it to attempts to help 
children in becoming better adjusted. 
These workers are encouraged to in- 
vestigate the causes of maladjustment. 
Such investigation may frequently re- 
quire home visitation and the solicitation 
of such outside assistance as can be of- 
fered by the physician, psychologist, or 
the psychiatrist. The principle involved 
in the use of the visiting teacher or 
school social worker maintains that each 
child is an individual who reacts in terms 
of his own personality and the stimula- 
tion of external events. The use of the 
visiting teacher represents an attempt to 
understand the basis for the child’s prob- 


lem and the establishment of a plan 
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which, if pursued, will bring about its 
reduction or elimination. 


Certain Guiding Principles 
While the school instances 
does present an adequate program for 
most children there can be no doubt that 


it fails to provide a suitable one for 
others. 


in most 


Since there appears to be a re- 
lationship between school failures and 
behavior problems in children, it is im- 
portant that the question of how to ed- 
ucate effectively all the children be an- 
We doubt that a 
answer can be given. The specific meth- 
ods of solution will differ from school 


swered. uniform 


to school and from geographical area to 
area. However, certain guiding prin- 
ciples will always need to be present. 


them should be those which 


maintain that: 


Among 


1. The purpose of education is to as- 
sist individuals in making the best 
possible adjustment in their partic- 
ular segment of society. 


2. Every school class is composed of 
individuals who differ in many re- 
spects. They occupy various levels 
of intelligence and differ with re- 
spect to their specific abilities and 
disabilities, physical make-up, ex- 
perimential backgrounds, and edu- 
cational needs. 


3. Every child should be educated in 
terms of his own individuality. 


4. Every child should be treated in 
such a way that he can recognize 
that he is making progress in order 
that he can derive satisfaction from 
learning and that he can look upon 
himself as a person of value. 


§. Every child should be provided 
with an educational program that 
will enable him to understand that 

















there is purpose in education and 

that he is working toward a mean- 
ingful goal. 

It would be unrealistic to believe that 

these principles can be more than a guide. 
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them. 
If they do, we might expect more chil- 
dren to be more successful in school and 
fewer children to display behavior and 
emotional problems. 


However, schools can approach 


POINTERS IN DISCIPLINE 


EDWARD DANGLER 


THE HIGHLAWN SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OST discipline problems arise from 

(1) careless planning, (2) poor 
classroom organization and management, 
(3) faulty teaching techniques, (4) in- 
difference, (5) use of negative punish- 
ment. 

Faulty teaching techniques are par- 
ticularly responsible for the difficulties. 
Good discipline is largely a matter of di- 
recting the energy of the pupils into the 
Children should be 


grouped in such a way that they can suc- 


proper channels. 
ceed in activities suited to their level of 
ability. The recognition of a special in- 


and the 


whereby the child can develop an in- 


terest creation of situations 
terest is a significant factor in reducing 
disciplinary problems. Problems in dis- 
cipline are often the result of subjecting 
the pupils to dull, uninteresting work— 
work which does not challege their abil- 
ities, needs, imagination, or interest. 
Indifference is another important fac- 
tor. Discipline, like attendance, usually 
reflects the positive or negative traits of 


the teacher. Human interest and affec- 


tion on the part of the teacher are need- 
ed by children more than anything else. 
Cheerfulness, courtesy, enthusiasm, play- 
ing fair, and generosity are qualities to 
be emphasized in every classroom. 
Many discipline problems arise from 
the use of negative punishment. Pun- 
ishing an angry child is largely a waste 
of energy. ridicule, threats, 
and constant scolding should be avoided. 
There are certain details of classroom 
management that can be routinized and 
thereby reduce discipline problems: Tak- 
ing the attendance; handling absences, 


Sarcasm, 


suspense, and tardiness matters; passing 
materials, equipment, paper, pencils, pens, 
etc.; making announcements; going from 
one room to another; leaving the class- 
room; passing in the halls; putting away 
outer clothing and getting it. 

Good discipline in the modern school 
gives the pupil the satisfaction of be- 
longing; it ¢reates an atmosphere con- 
ducive to learning; it builds up a healthy 
attitude toward authority as something 
necessary for gaining mutual and desir- 


able ends. 








MARYLAND’S CHILD STUDY CENTER* 


NE child out of every twenty may 

be expected to spend some period of 
his life in a mental hospital, and many 
others, insecure and maladjusted, will 
struggle unhappily through life. Yet 
much of this individual tragedy and social 
loss could be avoided if what we know to- 
day about mental hygiene were to be ap- 
plied in time—that is, while these children 
are young.” 


The Child Study Center 


For many years, parents and those re- 
sponsible for the care of a child have 
been alert to symptoms of physical illness 
and have sought the expert advice of a 
doctor. More and more as a child shows 
symptoms of unacceptable, aggressive, 
antisocial behavior, or is timid, nervous, 
shy and withdrawn, parents see in this be- 
havior an emotionally ill child whose prob- 
lems baffle them. It is in such cases that 
they are learning to seek the help of a 
psychiatrist. children 


treated in an out-patient clinic, while 


Many may be 
living at home, but in other instances the 
diagnosis and treatment of the child’s 
problems can be more effective in another 
The Child Study Center 


provides a controlled environment for this 


environment. 


purpose. 
Psychiatric Treatment 
The total program of the Child Study 
Center has a mental hygiene orientation. 
Boys and girls who are of normal intelli- 
* From a pamphlet issued by the Center. For 
further information readers are referred to Mrs. 


Marguerite Conyne Ogden, Director, 721 Wood- 
bourne Ave., Baltimore 12, Md. 
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gence and health, but who are emotionally 
disturbed, are eligible for admission upon 
the recommendation of a psychiatrist who 
has reviewed the case with the parents or 
a social agency. The Study Center’s psy- 
chiatrist can determine the meaning of the 
child’s behavior, can relate it to his early 
family life, to his social and physical en- 
vironment and to the child’s own inner 
needs and feelings, and is trained to treat 
the child. The psychiatric social worker 
also helps the child and the parents, works 
with the psychiatrist as a consultant, and 
coordinates the work of the Study Center 
with that of other agencies. 


Set-up and Personnel 

The Child Study Center is located at 
721 Woodbourne Avenue, Baltimore, in a 
semi-rural setting. It consists of one 
large brick building and spacious play- 
Within the building are facili- 
ties for forty children from 6 to 13 years 
of age and some of the staff. The staff 
consists of the director, psychiatrist, psy- 


grounds. 


chiatric social worker, teachers, housepar- 
ents, nurse, ofhce and maintenance work- 
ers. Incidental illnesses are taken care of 
in the Infirmary by the doctor and nurse. 


Educational Viewpoint and Program 


Every member of the staff contributes 
vitally to the child’s adjustment. In the 
classroom, dining room or kitchen, on the 
playground and in the dormitory, in an 
atmosphere of naturalness, the children 
learn to live together and to feel secure 
with the adults around them. 

There are four dormitory groups. The 
men and women who live with the chil- 




















dren in their dormitory life and direct 
their recreational activities play a major 
role in their personal and social adjustment 
and have the important task of helping 
the child re-direct his interests. 

A progressive intramural school aims 
to meet the individual needs of the chil- 
dren, many of whom cannot adjust to the 
usual school situation. It consists of a 
primary group covering first and second 
grade work, an intermediate group for 
third and fourth grade children, and an 
advanced group for the fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades. While social and crea- 
tive activities have an important place in 
the school program and school achieve- 
ment is not the primary emphasis, progress 
in school is indicative of and accompanies 
the child’s improved mental health. 


Religious, Cultural and Recreational 
Activities 


This is a non-sectarian school. Many 
of the children attend the neighborhood 
Protestant Sunday School, and others the 
nearby Catholic Church, while Jewish 
children, except for special holidays, have 
had their classes at the Study Center. 

Many of the Center’s activities are pro- 
vided by the community at little or no 
expense—a weekly story hour at the 
neighborhood Pratt library, art classes at 
the museum and the children’s symphony 
concerts. 

There is no formal recreation program. 
The interests which a boy or girl develops 
can be furthered in his own or a foster 
home when he leaves the Study Center. 
Young houseparents with interests in ath- 
letics and hobbies are not only responsible 
for sports, but help the children find 
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pleasure and relaxation in music, art, 
crafts, stamp collecting and simple indoor 
games. Parties on birthdays and special 
holidays, hikes, picnics, swimming in sea- 
son and appropriate movies are as popular 
at the Center as at home. Camp experi- 
ences have been so successful that it is 
hoped a week or two at camp may be 
scheduled every summer. 


Children Who Have Needed 
Special Help 


Many children who have shown symp- 
toms of emotional illness have needed the 
special program of the Child Study 
Center. 

Billy is an aggressive, hyperactive boy 
whose behavior is quite unacceptable in 
school and at home. While not inten- 
tionally troublesome, he is so disturbing in 
school that his parents were asked to keep 
him home. Although attractive and in- 
telligent, he wears out parents, teachers 
and friends with his perpetual motion, his 
chatter and demands for attention. Billy 
cannot conform to a regular school pro- 
gram, although he is above average in in- 
telligence. Tests of a psychiatrist, pedia- 
trician and a “brain wave” at a local hos- 
pital have shown that the causes of Billy’s 
behavior are constitutional instability and 
environmental stress. He needs psychi- 
atric treatment and the smaller classroom 
set-up, where he can be given more free- 
dom and individual help than in the public 
school. 

John is hyperactive, aggressive, defiant 
and hostile, and has gotten into serious 
trouble in the neighborhood. He is re- 
belling against his inadequate home and 
neighborhood surroundings. 


environment, he may learn to trust people 


In another 
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and to be trusted, as well as to direct his 
activities in the normal boy’s interests. 

Charles and Nancy, who are shy, with- 
drawn, fearful and nervous, prefer to be 
alone or with adults to being with other 
children. Unless Charles and Nancy learn 
to become more sociable, they will retreat 
more and more into a world of their own, 
where the play and quarrels that are part 
of the social growing up of children are 
not experienced. 

Since his parents’ death when he was 
five, Jimmy, who is now nine years old, 
has lived in eight different homes with 
relatives and strangers. He is becoming 
increasingly unhappy and insecure in these 
This 
likeable, appealing boy wants to belong 
to someone, but he needs to learn how to 
live with others before he can make a 


placements and is failing in school. 


permanent place for himself in a home. 
Billy, John, Charles, Nancy and Jimmy 

are all children whose behavior is the con- 

To these 


and other behavior symptoms, parents are 


cern of parents and teachers. 


now becoming alert, so that between 
seventy and eighty emotionally disturbed 
children are enrolled yearly at the Child 
Study Center. Here parents seek help, as- 
sured that their child’s problems will be 
dealt with in a sympathetic, confidential 
and professional manner. 

As a center for the diagnosis and short- 
term treatment of children, the usual 
period of study is from four to nine 
months. However, experience has shown 
that it is necessary for the Study Center 
to be flexible in adjusting the length of 
stay to the individual child’s need and to 
the resources of the community until such 
permanent placement can be made as will 
make continued adjustment possible. A 
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favorable or unfavorable prognosis may 
prolong or limit treatment in an individual 
case. 

Sources of Income and Fees 


The Child Study Center is a non-profit 
organization and is financed chiefly by the 
Community Fund of Baltimore. There 
is a State appropriation and a small en- 
dowment fund. Fees are based on the in- 
come of parents and no child from Balti- 
more or the State of Maryland is turned 
away because of inability to pay the total 
cost of care and treatment. A limited 
number of out-of-State cases may be ac- 
cepted at total cost when a vacancy exists 
for which no local child is being con- 


sidered. 


History and Reorganization 


For 73 years the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital gave care and shelter to depen- 
dent pre-school children in Baltimore. 
In response to changing community needs 
and emphases in child welfare services, 
The Child Study Center of Maryland, 
Incorporated, initiated its present func- 
tion on September 1, 1938. With only 
minor changes, the Board of Directors and 
Committee of Management of the original 
institution have continued to function as 
the controlling body of the present or- 
Since then, The Child Study 


Center has pioneered in the treatment of 


ganization. 


children who are presenting difficulties in 
making a satisfactory adjustment in their 
present environment. In so doing, the 
Center has committed itself to the de- 
velopment of a service for emotionally 
disturbed children, in the hope that they 
may become happy, socially acceptable 
and useful citizens. 




















Case Studies Jn 


Mi 6s, HARCOURT PEPPARD, M.D. 


ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


FIGHTING WAS HIS LANGUAGE* 


Pedro at School 


S MISS RAY, the fourth grade 
A teacher, looked up from her desk a 
metal milk carrier hurtled across the 
room barely missing its intended victim, 
Shirley, a doll-like little girl! Pedro, 
himself, ‘‘a little runt of a fellow” of 9 
but looking hardly 6, stood with arms 
akimbo, glaring defiance in every direc- 
tion. This was simply one of many in- 
stances when Pedro lashed out savagely 
against everything around him—when he 
was a law unto himself. Miss Ray sighed 
heavily for she had tried everything. 
Again she would send for his mother. 

She would show 
the teacher how good a mother she was. 
Her Pedro would do as he was told. She 
would not heed the principal’s warning— 
“Do not whip the boy!” She beat him 
in the classroom. Another child caught 
in the path of the strap was struck and 
still another closed his eyes—he could not 


Pedro’s mother came. 


* Submitted by Charlotte Ford Hayman, School 
Social Worker, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 


bear to witness Pedro’s, helplessness. This 
beating and humiliation before his class- 
mates in no way changed Pedro’s be- 
havior. The teacher was not reproved 
for permitting the beating in the class 
because the principal recognized that she 
was a teacher who had become desperate 
and that what she needed was help. 
Pedro was aparently the kind of child 
that “teachers can stand only by under- 
standing him!” Much was not known 
about Pedro that would be valuable for 
the school to know to help him so he was 


referred to the Bureau of Child Guidance. 


PEepRO’s FAMILY 


Pedro’s mother was born in Puerto 
Rico and was one of 15 children. Her 
father died when she was a small child, 
making it necessary for her older brother 
to work and help his mother support their 
large family. Her mother was an irri- 
table, high-tempered woman who whipped 
her children severely even for trivial 
offenses, so that she was happy to leave 
her mother’s home at the age of 15 to 
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be married to Mr. Lopez. However, Mrs. 
Lopez’s marital happiness was of short 
duration. 


Her husband was lazy, indif- 
After 5% months of 


ferent and abusive. 
marriage she had been so badly mistreated 
that she went home to live wtih her 
mother. After a year, because of pres- 
sure from her mother, she returned to her 
husband. Mr. Lopez’s treatment of his 
wife did not change, but she remained for 
over three years. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Lopez’s older 
brother had married and had moved to 
New York City. He sent his mother 
passage to New York. She refused to 
but allowed Mrs. 
Lopez, eager to escape her husband’s 
cruelty, to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to come to New York. Shortly 
after her arrival she discovered that she 
Her brother demanded 
that she return to Puerto Rico or send 


for her husband. Laboriously, Mrs. Lopez 


earned the money for passage to New 


leave Puerto Rico, 


was pregnant. 


York for her unemployed husband, whom 
she feared and hated—with reason. 
Pedro’s father came. Soon afterward 
the oldest child, Maria, a beautiful baby 
girl, was born. Mr. Lopez worked and 
supported his family in New York, but 
He beat the 
tiny baby when her crying disturbed his 
sleep. The following year Pedro, a lovely 
black-haired, brown-eyed boy, was born 


and his grandmother came from Puerto 


he was cross and irritable. 


Rico to help care for him, enabling the 
mother to go to work. With this added 
income the Lopez family was happy for 
about a year. Mr. Lopez was kinder. 
When Pedro was almost 3 years old, how- 
ever, his father began to come home in- 


He would 
beat his wife severely and curse the grand- 


toxicated night after night. 
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When 
Pedro’s mother was beaten so violently 


mother and threaten the children. 


that she was unable to move, Pedro, 3 
years old, came to her defense, crying for 
his father to leave the house. After that 
Pedro slept with a bottle filled with water 
near his bed so he could attack his father 
if he fought his mother. 

Following the birth of Pedro’s young- 
est sister, Rosa, who is now 4, his father 
not only beat his wife but threatened to 
kill himself and Pedro. 


last summer when her husband broke up 


It was not until 


all of the household furniture and con- 
tinued to threaten his family that Mrs. 
Lopez finally appealed to the police for 
protection. Mr. Lopez was arrested, and, 
upon thorough examination at a city hos- 
pital, was diagnosed as emotionally un- 
stable and Upon discharge 
from the hospital Pedro’s father left for 
Puerto Rico where he now lives. When 


neighbors asked little Pedro about his 
father when he was in the hospital, Pedro 


alcoholic. 


gleefully said, “Papa is away and I am 
glad!” His mother whipped him “be- 
cause neighbors expect a good child must 
be sorry if his father is in the hospital.” 
Her action expressed her fear of social dis- 
approval rather than hatred of Pedro. 
Pedro’s father does not send money to 
care for him and his sisters, although he 
now has a job in Puerto Rico. Mrs. Lopez 
works at night so that she may have some 
time during the day to cook and mend the 
children’s clothes. Pedro’s grandmother, 
an irritable, shrewish old woman of 74, is 
sick and can no longer give the children 
physical care. 


Pedro at the Bureau 


Physical examination of Pedro at the 
Bureau of Child Guidance revealed no 
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abnormal findings except that the child 
was short for his age and lacked adequate 
fat padding due to faulty diet. The psy- 
chiatrist found him to be an emotionally 
very disturbed and conflicted boy. He 
was giving vent to his anger and resent- 
ment in aggressive behavior at school 
which he dared not show at home because 
Pedro hated 
and feared his father whom he had seen 
beat the mother severely and who on one 


of his fear of punishment. 


occasion had held a hammer over Pedro’s 
head, threatening to kill him. One day 
Pedro said to the psychiatrist, “I am not 
going to do much today—I am saving 
my energy to kill a boy—he cursed my 
mother.” Pedro loved his mother but 
was confused by the fact that she had 
beaten and scolded him for saying he did 
not love his father, which according to 
the mother’s mores, was a tabooed feeling. 
Pedro’s longing for security with the 
mother was continually frustrated by her 
harsh handling of him which she felt was 
expected of her by her relatives in order 
to be an interested good mother, accord- 
ing to their standards of child up-bring- 
ing. Pedro felt anxious, Pedro felt in- 
adequate, Pedro felt inferior—all of which 
led to his chronic sensitiveness to any- 
thing experienced as an assault upon his 
ego. 

Shortly before Christmas Pedro vi- 
ciously attacked children who annoyed 
him. In his panic he overacted emo- 
tionally to the mild horseplay of his 
companions as though they were really 
attempting to destroy him and he instinc- 
tively defended himself like a primitive 
animal. The reason for this was that 
Pedro’s anxiety had been aroused because 
he feared his father might return at 
Christmas. 


The psychologist at the Bureau of Child 
Guidance found that Pedro’s poor school 
adjustment was due to other factors than 
lack of general intelligence. On the Binet 
Form L he secured a test age of 9 years 2 
months and an I.Q. of 108. Because of 
his hyperactivity he was probably not 
functioning at his true intellectual level 
and the rating obtained should be re- 
garded as minimal. 

The Bureau of Child Guidance dis- 
cussed with the school the information it 
had secured about Pedro’s unhappy de- 
prived life. It interpreted Pedro’s feel- 
ings of inability to survive or maintain 
himself at school without constantly try- 
ing to reassure himself by proving his 
strength in opposing anticipated or real 
aggression in the classroom. Pedro needed 
understanding and help at home and in 
the school. In a written report to the 
school the Bureau of Child Guidance out- 
lined a plan of treatment: 

Since the home is such a vital factor in 
the treatment of the child, it was planned 
for the Social Worker to see the mother 
to help her to understand and to change 
her attitudes toward Pedro, and for the 
Since the 
role of the school is also important in the 


psychiatrist to treat Pedro. 


treatment of the child, specific recom- 
mendations were to be worked out with 
the school. Recognizing that Pedro could 
not adjust in the classroom where he had 
been publicly beaten by his mother, a 
change of class was recommended. 
Aware of the importance to Pedro of a 
warm, understanding man teacher, it was 
suggested that he be enrolled in the After 
School Club, which offered athletic ac- 
tivities. By and large, it was significant 
for the school to understand that this 
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child must be allowed a certain amount 
of freedom with constructive direction. 


Pedro Is Treated 


In psychiatric interviews Pedro had a 
chance to release his inner tensions and 
better to understand not only what he 
felt but also the fact that he was not 
going to be harmed by anyone, as he 
feared. The school further cooperated 
by agreeing to have Pedro immediately 
reassured of protection if a fight started 
in school between him and another child. 
The mother also made clear to Pedro that 
she had visited the police and that they 
would not permit the father to come into 
the home if he did return. The mother 
also was helped to release her love for 
Pedro and to accept the fact that her 
own feelings that Pedro should not be 
beaten were right. She knew now that 
to be a good mother she didn’t have to 
conform to the child-rearing standards of 
the harsh mother who had made her life 
miserable when she was a child. Pedro 
quieted down and in relation to the psy- 
chiatrist showed the capacity to be a 
warm friendly little boy. 

Mrs. Lopez responded to case work 
treatment, showing a real ability to un- 
derstand Pedro’s needs at home as well as 
at school. She was able to recognize that 
she too must offer him protection and 
give him a feeling of personal worth. She 
came to the Bureau even when she was 
ill, because she did not want to deprive 
Pedro of the help he was receiving, and 
also because she wanted help for herself 
with her anxiety stemming from the fear 
that her husband would return and take 
the children, and also from her acute 
financial pressures. 


Mrs. Lopez was able 
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to take specific action to guard her safety 
and that of her children against her hus- 
band’s return to their home. She secured 
advice from a lawyer, and police protec- 
tion. This mother had shown strength and 
resourcefulness in providing fairly ade- 
quate.diet and warm clean clothing for 
her children despite her low income of 
$29 a week. With case work help Mrs. 
Lopez accepted our referral to a family 
agency where she might receive help with 
all of her familial needs. The 


worker participated in weekly conferences 


social 


with the school in order to implement the 
treatment plans outlined for Pedro. The 
school followed through with treatment 
of its own within the school setting. 
Miss Green, Pedro’s new teacher, immedi- 
ately recognized that he needed great re- 
assurance of adult friendliness, acceptance 
When Pedro fought with 
Patrick, Miss Green noticed that Patrick 
was usually the one to initiate the fight. 
Pedro was astonished when she stoutly 
supported him instead of Patrick. Pedro 
began to feel confident that Miss Green 
was his grown-up friend, for didn’t she 
praise him too when he tried not to fight? 

The school enrolled Pedro in their after- 


and support. 


school play group with boys of his own 
Mr. Ash, the young, friendly in- 
structor, was quick to recognize Pedro’s 


age. 


prowess in athletic stunts, especially his 
tumbling ability. His small stature and 
great strength were assets which made 
Pedro the ideal boy for demonstrating 
new feats. Pedro’s self esteem sprouted 
and was nourished in the club group and 
in the classroom. He volunteered to clean 
the clubroom for Mr. Ash after school 
and was the first to appear and the last 


to leave. Pedro showed equal devotion 

















to Miss Green. A nasty cold could not 
keep Pedro away from school for when 
his mother turned her back he slipped 
out of his bedroom and scampered off to 
school—Miss Green’s class would have a 
100 per cent attendance again that day. 
His gala day arrived when his teacher 
allowed him to bring the tumbling mat 
into the classroom and perform before 
the class. The children were thrilled but 
Miss Green was concerned with Patrick’s 
glum, smirky face as Pedro went through 
his paces. 

Patrick, a sturdy blonde Irish lad, who 
last year would fight at the drop of a hat 
had become a leader in his class, well 
liked by the other children, with treat- 
ment at the Bureau of Child Guidance 
for him and his mother and with the 
cooperation of a family agency and the 
school. Patrick, however, now saw Pedro 
as his rival for Miss Green’s attention, so 
would goad him on to fight or would 
himself ‘“‘clown” to gain her attention 
and that of the other pupils. The school 
was sensitive to the teacher’s plight and 
to the unhealthy atmosphere created by 
this rivalry between Patrick and Pedro. 
This was solved, however, by Patrick’s 
placement in another fourth grade class 
on the second floor, and Patrick was even 
more pleased when he was told that he 
could now be a building monitor in his 
new class because he was large enough to 
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run errands in the building and had 
already shown that he was a leader. 


Pedro Emerges 


Pedro’s lessened anxiety became evident 
in his treatment sessions with the psy- 
chiatrist, with the diminution of his ag- 
gressive play for long enough intervals 
to produce skillfully done paintings which 
had color, form, grace, and evidenced 
real art ability combined with warm, posi- 
tive feeling. 

At school at Christmas time Pedro was 
made chief decorator for his room. His 
decorations completed, Miss Green sent 
Pedro with his helper to show his color- 
ful well-made decorations to the Principal 
and the Assistant Principal. With praise 
ringing in his ears, cheeks aglow, head 
high and chest out, Pedro 
marched proudly down the halls carefully 
carrying his Christmas offering to Miss 
Green and to his school back to be hung 


to enliven his classroom Christmas party. 


thrown 


Eric Fromm has well said that “De- 
structiveness is the energy of unlived 
life.” Pedro illustrates the truth in this 
statement. His destructive behavior was 
an anxious defense against daring to trust 
others. As he found himself understood, 
and accepted and made secure, his more 
confident, trustful, socially participating 
self emerged. 
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INCE nearly all teachers and admin- 

istrators see the NEA JOURNAL 
regularly it hardly seems necessary to re- 
fer readers to articles in that periodical. 
One can only hope, however, that teach- 
ers are not overlooking the conspicuously 
valuable materials the Journal has been 
publishing this year on better under- 
standing of children and youth - Willard 
C. Olson’s “Human Relations in the 
Classroom,” for example, in the Decem- 
ber issue.t This article, the articles in 
the same series that have been concerned 
with individual growth, and the Jan- 
uary articles describing a “philosophy of 
growth for schools based upon a harm- 
onization of individual needs and social 
goals” constitute a high water mark in 
bringing modern scientific knowledge of 
human growth and development into 
actual educational practice. 


Education in Transition 


There are other encouraging evidences 
of the wider distribution of scientific 
knowledge on understanding children. 
Reference was made in the October issue 
of this journal to the series of pamphlets 
published by the New York City Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene.” These dealt 


1 NEA Journal, 36: 640-41, December 1947. 
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with special problems of young children. 
In the present issue appears a condensa- 
tion of one of the sections in another 
attractive and readable pamphlet which 
should serve as a useful guide for parents 
and teachers concerned with nursery- 
school and kindergarten education.* Such 
materials as these equip teachers and ad- 
ministrators with help they greatly need. 
That this type of information may grad- 
ually be influencing other levels of ed- 
ucation besides that of young children 
is suggested by the considerable attention 
to mental hygiene and human relation- 
ships problems given in the 1947 School- 
men’s Week at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the proceedings of which have 
recently become available in printed 
form.* 

In one of the addresses at the Phila- 
delphia conference a city principal be- 
gins a discussion of “What kind of prin- 
cipal-faculty relations” by defining the 
purpose of any elementary school pro- 
gram as “to provide for the continuous 


2 Understanding the Child, 16: 125, October 
1947. 

3 See page 7 

4 Education in Transition, Thirty-Fourth An- 
nual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1947. 
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growth of children—physically, intellect- 
ually, emotionally, morally, and socially.” 
He closes it as follows: “Like the teach- 
er, the principal should be patient, under- 
standing, sympathetic, sincere, and have 
A smile makes diffi- 
cult problems appear easier. 


a sense of humor. 
The prin- 
cipal should keep close to the classroom 
teacher so that the teacher’s problem be- 
comes his problem as well, and the so- 
lution is the result of both efforts... . 
He should never embarrass a teacher in 
any one’s presence by making corrections 
openly. In short, the principal should 
. be a human being just as he expects his 
teachers to be human with the children.” 

In the same set of proceedings one will 
find excellent discussions (mostly in the 
modern manner) on “When is your child 
ready for school?”; what elementary 
teachers should know about “readiness”; 
“facts about childhood every teacher 
should know”. In the reading presenta- 
tion Lura Oak commented on the find- 
ings from a study of the progress of sev- 
eral hundred children in difterent parts 
of Massachusetts: “What struck us with 
particular force was the clear-cut effect 
of the teacher upon the achievement of 
the children.” And Olson concluded 
his discussion on childhood needs by say- 
ing: “The material on human relations 
emphasizes the central problem of our 
time—how to get along with each other 
—and the material on affectivity strikes 
at the heart of human happiness.” 


Mental Hygiene 


A new book on mental hygiene that 
will meet several needs not usually well 
met is Carroll’s Mental Hygiene: The 


THE CHILD 


Dynamics of Adjustment.® It is de- 
scribed by its author as designed for 
two groups of college students: (1) those 
who are beginning their work as majors 
in psychology: (2) those who are not 
majoring in psychology but are inter- 
ested in achieving some insights into the 
dynamics of adjustment which will 
be of value to them personally and 
professionally. The Introduction puts 
in convenient form statistical material 
from World War II and certain college 
and community studies. The chapters 
on motivation, the need for emotional 
security, and the need for status are 
reasonably brief and understandable, and 
include the main points from numerous 
researches. It is usually difficult to 
find in any of the ordinary texts dis- 
cussions of “discipline” that take into 
account modern studies, so it is reasuring 
to find in this book by Professor Carroll 
a treatment that is more in line with 
modern knowledge. “Disciplinary prob- 
lems in the classroom develop from the 
frustration of one or more of the funda- 
mental needs of the child,” is the sen- 
tence with which he opens his discussion 
of discipline. This he follows with a 
brief but careful analysis of what to look 
for as the causes of behavior: 

“Instead of resorting to repressive dis- 
ciplinary measures, the teacher should 
attempt to find out what is causing the 
‘misbehavior’. .... Does a child cheat on 
examinations? If so, why? Is it because 
the course material is too difficult for 
him? Is a child discourteous in class? 


Is he noisy and belligerent? If so, why? 


5 Mental Hygiene: the Dynamics of Adjust- 


ment. By Herbert A. Carroll. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1947. 329 p. 
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Is it because he has been rejected by his 
parents, or by his classmates, or perhaps 
by the teacher herself? Does a child 
steal? If so, why? Is it because he 
stands in great need of attention?” 


Understanding Sex 


Kirkendall’s monograph on sex, just 
published,® has two introductory notes: 
One is to parents, teachers, and coun- 
sellors; the other to “young people.” 
In the first of these notes Dr. Bertha M. 
Shafer, of the Northwestern University 
Medical School, describes sex education as 
significant for what she calls the goal 
of all parents and teachers—“helping 
students to achieve personal adjustment 
The ma- 


terial in the monograph itself, however, 


and happy, satisfying lives.” 


is from the outset aimed at boys and 
The titles 
give a fairly adequate notion of the scope 


girls themselves. chapter 
of the material: Growing Up; Reaching 
Sexual Maturity; Attitudes and Sex Be- 
havior; Thinking Through Common 
Questions; An Immature Approach to 
Men-Women Relations; Courtship, En- 
gagement, and Marriage; A Positive Pro- 
gram of Personal Living. 

Under these rather conventional titles 
Dr. Kirkendall has managed 
frankly and not too preachily an unusual 


The 


to treat 


variety of situations and problems. 


6 Understanding Sex. 
Chicago, 


By Lester A. Kirkendall. 
Science Research Associates. 48 p. 
(American Job Series Guidance Monograph.) 


emphasis is on the naturalness of sex 
manifestations; on the inseparability of 
the emotional from the physical; on the 
necessity for action to change attitudes; 
on the importance of knowledge and un- 
derstanding. 

One who reads Kirkendall’s mono- 
graph sympathetically will inevitably try 
to picture what kind of use can be made 
ot it. In the hands of individual boys 
and girls it can hardly be anything but 
useful, but there is always the problem 
that those who need it most will never 
see it. Some, pos- 
sibly. Would it be possible to develop 
materials, following this and several ex- 
cellent books and pamphlets that have 
preceded it, that could be used in com- 
munity situations to meet the needs as 
they are determined? 

Another recent book on social hygiene 
education that has attracted considerable 
attention in this country is by two Brit- 
Eustace Chesser and Zoé 
A large part of this book is 
given over to an actual description of 
ten years of effort to integrate sex edu- 


Can teachers use it? 


ish writers, 
Dawe.’ 


cation into an elementary school curri- 
culum, and any teacher who has plans 
in this direction will save time and head- 
aches by reading Miss Dawe’s story, as 
well as Dr. Chesser’s introductory talks 
on sex education. 


7 The Practice of Sex Education: A Plain Guide 
for Parents and Teachers. By Eustace Chesser and 


Zoé Dawe. 
226 p. 


New York, Roy Publishers, 1946. 





